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BOOK OF THE MONTH CLUB—JULY CO-SELECTION 
(With Gunther’s Behind the Curtain) 


Harcourt, 


Orwell, 


Brace. 


Nineteen Eighty-four. 
314p. $3.00. 


George. 
June 13, 1949. 


Is novelist George Orwell thinking that a present day 
Socialist government such as the British variety will 


eventually evolve into the typical totalitarian state? Does 
he say in Nineteen Eighty-four that the seeds of future 
totalitarian statism are contained in present socialist or 
nationalization procedures? 
hopeless future events? Readers will vary in their answers 
to these questions but no one will deny that the story 
here told is one possible answer. The title of course is 
the year in which the events occur. 


Imagine for yourself the world divided into three states— 
dligarchic dictatorships controlled by Parties—identical in 
ideology though differing in phraseology and incidental 
trappi ings—constantly at war as one of the means of keep- 
ing ignorant peoples in subjection, of preventing boom- 
bust cycles by controlled scarcity of consumer goods with 
most wealth being expended in materials of war; imagine, 
if you can, suddenly shifting alliances between any two 
of these three states which, in practice, are unconquerable 
by any combination and in each of which the Party , 
Leaders have such absolute control that internal rebellion 
is impossible. 

Oceania is one of these super-states—composed of North 
and South America and Great Britain (now known only 
as Airstrip One). Oceania is constanly at war with 
Eurasia (Europe and Russia) or East Asia (China and 
Japan), either alone or in alliance with one or the other. 


Is he a gloomy prophet of 


Atomic warfare has been discarded and an occasional 
rocket bomb is the only sign of war on the home front. 
Africa, Southern Asia and the Indies are the active battle- 
fronts with almost a tacit agreement to do no more than 
threaten invasion of individual home territories. Oceania 
is controlled by the possibly mythical “Big Brother”, titu- 
lar head of the Inner Party whose limited numbers enjoy 
the fruits of the land and supervise, through the thought 
police and a special broadcasting-receiving television-radio 
all in one instrument called the “telescreen”, the activi- 
ties of the members of the Outer Party who, in turn, 
manage all industry, professions, agriculture, the four 
major ministries and the “proles” or general public. 


The entire system is known as hen yc” (English Social- 
ism) and exerts its control through ‘Newspeak”, a lan- 
guage where the number of wi os is reduced and their 


individual meanings drastically limited, thereby facilitating 


orthodoxy of thought and denying even a chance of ex- 
pression to any heterodoxy. The Party op erated through 
four ministries — “Minipax” (the Ministry of Peace in 
charge of war), “Minitru” (the Ministry « F Truth in 
charge of the alteration of the records of the past and all 


ieee “Miniplenty” (the SMiciany of Plenty in 
charge of controlled scarcity of food and consumer goods), 
“Miniluv” (the Ministry of Love in charge of hate and 
under which the thought police operated their control of 
individuals through torture, mind conditioning and labor 
camps). In the education of youth three principles pre- 
dominated—‘“crimestop” under which the individual was 
conditioned to avoid all heterodox thought and emotion, 
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“blackwhite”, the system of ethics which made the same 
things good or evil according to their perpetrators and 
“doublethink” which reversed the immutability of the 
past. One whole section of “Minitru” was concerned 
solely with the alteration of records so that, no matter 
what the shift in policy of the moment, all records of the 
past would bear it out as truthful and logical. Under 
“doublethink” the members of the Party were trained to 
accept this as truth and logic> to offer no objection to it, 
to have neither contrary thought nor emotion. 


That was the system and, illogical as it seems, it operated 
practically to sustain the “Party” in power since no one 
had any frame of reference with which to compare his 
present experience. Should attempt to collect ma- 
terial, then, since he was under possibly continuous obser- 
vation by the thought police through the ingenious “tele- 
screen”, the individual could either be re-educated or 
eliminated—“vaporized” was the term in use. With 
truth and goodness controlled to relativity, with possibly 
continuous observation, with continuous war (but not 
war of attrition) used to whip emotions into a patriotic 
frenzy rebellion was impossible—there was neither time 
nor opportunity to plan or execute it. 


he 


Winston Smith, minor Outer Party cog who works in 
Minitru altering records as occasion demands, slowly 
comes to the realization that life is gray and joyless and 
begins to question the system where food is scarce and 
monotonous, housing is worn and slum-like, clothes are 
few and of poor quality, love is forbidden, sex and mar- 
riage are usely only for procreation and with revulsion. 
He has but one frame of reference, an incident where 
Party leaders have been proven undeniably wrong, an in- 
cident which, locked in his own breast, causes him to 
question the integrity of the entire system and to begin a 
search for evidence on whether or not life was better in 
other days. He meets Julia and with her forms a secret 
sexual liaison which constitutes his first act of rebellion 
against “IngSoc”. They even acquire a private retreat 
where they seemingly escape observation. Finally, in 
order to obtain a copy of “the book” which tells of the 
conditions under which “IngSoc” arose, Winston joins 
the secret resistance movement which happens to be care- 
fully nurtured by the Party as a trap for malcontents. 
His contact is one O’Brien, a very sympathetic Inner 
Party member. 


Then, of course, come the thought police who had been 
carefully supervising the entire affair and Winston was 
taken to “Miniluv” where, under physical and mental 
torture, supervised by O’Brien and including mind read- 
ing, he was forced to recant his resistance to the Party 
and deny the truth of his observations. It was, in brief, 
a re-education where, to escape the exquisite torture, he 
was glad to conform to Party lines. Secondly, he was 
forced to deny Julia and his love for her but to the very 
end he persisted in his determination not to love “Big 
Brother”. Finally at story’s end the inevitability of the 
system so operates on him that even that last spark of 
resistance is sacrificed and he becomes the thoughtless 
automaton. 


Well written and extremely readable this is a fantasy 
which, ingenious as it seems, still: suffers somewhat from 
the illogicality of its system. Mr. Orwell paints a dis- 
tressing and horrible picture of what might come to be 
in a world where all that is good is denied and where 


Orwell — Standish 


Best SELLERS} 
evil reigns under the next to final lust, the lust for total 
power over other human beings. Insofar as there is evil| 
in the world today there is possible development to the! 
stage he pictures. There is little or no important men} 
tion of God or religion in the story and one does no 
know if Mr. Orwell fully intends this portrayal of evil 
run rampant as such. But to this reviewer that is the| 
total picture which the book evokes and therein lies its 
value. It is unfortunate that the author chose an illicit 
sexual liaison as the expression of rebellion, a choice 
which together with several other factors makes the book 
suitable only for adult readers. 


LITERARY GUILD—JULY SELECTION 


Standish, Robert. Elephant Walk. 
June 28, 1949. 278p. $3.00. 


Elephant Walk was a house. Now it wasn’t an ordinary 
dwelling, mind you, but rather a fabulous teakwood man. 
sion that stood across the trail of the titans of the jungle 
Ignoring the warnings of the superstitious natives that it 
was unwise to make enemies of the Elephant People, Tom 
Carey had defiantly chosen that site as a symbol of his 
influence and power over the men and beasts of the tropic| 
region. 

When Ruth Carey arrived in Ceylon, several years after 
the death of her father-in-law, to take her place as chate 
laine of this fantastic domain, surrounded by thousands of 
acres of growing tea, she knew nothing of the traditions 
attached to this mansion, nor of the gloomy predictions 
held out for it. If the truth be known, she little cared} 
Young, impetuous and adventuresome, she had resolved 
in cold-blooded deliberation on a whirlwind courtship] 
and immediate marriage to middle-aged George Carey 
during his brief sojourn in England. Love? Perhaps it 
would grow with age. What mattered if it never did a 
long as such a fortuitous union offered escape from the 
boredom of her middleclass background, and future secur} 
ity was guaranteed by the great plantation. 
Ruth was soon to learn how the personality of its original 
master still dominated the lives of those associated with 
the Big Bungalow, as it eventually came to be known. 
Life, her own, as well as that of all the others around her, 
gradually became a strange ritual conducted, as it were| 
by the ancient native retainer, Appuhamy, to whose as 
sumed powers even the weak-willed Carey heir meekly 
acquiesced. To George’s friends the presence of a Euro 
pean woman, and a wife at that, was an intrusion upon 
a hitherto sacrosanct male domain. The exception was| 
Geoffry Wilding, a handsome, cynical sensualist, whose 
office of overseer of the plantation brought him into fre| 
quent contact with its attractive mistress. Appuhamy, 
sensing the danger lurking in their many idyllic meetings 
secretly sought to distract Wilding through the physical 
allurements of a native temptress, Rayna. However the 
subtle strategem fails and the adulterous affair is culmi 
nated in a night of passion prior to Wilding’s departure 
for a brief period of military service. g 


Macmillan, 


While permitting 
her husband to believe that the child is his own, Ruth in 
a warped spirit of sacrifice refuses to share with her 
clandestine lover the knowledge that he is the father o! 
her son. Yet she vacillates in her efforts to break awaj 
from their illicit relationship. About to yield to flattery 
and avow her love (sic?), Ruth’s ego is brutally shattered} 
by the unceremonious arrival of Rayna at the foreman’ 
hut. Almost simultaneously the Carey dream world i 
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destroyed when a rampaging herd of elephants wreaks 
vengeance on Elephant Walk. 


London born Robert Standish writes about exotic lands 
with the proper feeling and touch which only immediacy 
of contact with such areas can engender. He is a deft 
storyteller whose unhurried prose skillfully conveys the 
tense atmosphere of his locale and imparts a sincere char- 
acterization to the people who inhabit this tragi-comedy. 
Tis sad that they are so devoid of even a solitary noble 
quality. Steeped in paganism, they elicit no sympathy, 
but are to be pitied as is their literary creator who suffers 
from an unfortunate tendency to dally with what borders 
on the vulgar and sensual. Profanity, maudlin dwelling 
on men’s lust life, and unnecessary provocative descrip- 
tions of the native girl do not add to the author’s stature. 
They render his story unwholesome reading for more im- 
pressionable minds. It is pathetic that technically worth- 
while writing cannot be enjoyed without the murkiness 
of such an unsavory atmosphere. 

Francis J. Ullrich, 

Manhattan College, 


New York City 


BOOK OF THE MONTH CLUB— 
JULY CO-SELECTION 
(With Orwell’s Nineteen Eight-four) 
Gunther, John. Behind the Curtain. 
15, 1949. 363p. $3.00. 


John Gunther took a trip last year, visiting Italy, Trieste, 
Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, and Eastern Germany. Since a majority of these 
countries are behind the Iron Curtain, the title of the 
book is justified. In each country, the author tried, often 
successfully, to interview the leading personality. He also 
secured man-in-the-street views. The fill-in was accom- 
plished through routine research. Thus, he gives a facile 
picture of an extremely complex situation. 


Harper. June 


The reviewer did not detect any glaring errors in the book. 
On the contrary, there was an evident effort to avoid 
overly controversial subjects. Even on the Mindszenty 
case the author tries to present both sides and avoid pass- 
ing judgment. At the same time, this point illustrates 
he weakness of the entire book. It is too facile where 
issues are complex and hence becomes intolerably super- 
ficial. It does not give real insight into the critical prob- 
lems connected with the nations visited. Were times 
other than they are, this reviewer woud have recom- 
mended the book as an interesting, impressionistic trave- 
logue. One doubts that readers seek that in a book about 
the Iron Curtain countries today. Accordingly, the book 
is not recommended. 

Rev. John F. Cronin, SS., 

Washington, D. C. 


x * * 


Taylor, Rosemary. Come Clean, My Love. Crowell. 
June 20, 1949. 245p. $3.00. 


Come Clean, My Love is one of that group of novels con- 
cerned with the success of some particular enterprise. As 
the title might indicate, this novel deals with life in a 
laundry. The book is a watery version of the business 
theme begun in the Hucksters and Aurora Dawn. It is 
Written with the flip insouciance that has come ,to be 
identified with the New Yorker. It follows the pattern 


Gunther — Taylor — Skidmore 
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of describing all the intricate minutiae of a familiar but 
unknown and unappreciated daily activity, using this ac- 
tivity as a peg upon which to hang a nebulous plot, and 
of staffing this plot with naive characters capable of com- 
plete cynicism. 

The characters include: Gertrude Bruce a daft divorcee 
forced to find an income when her alimony suddenly 
ceases; her son, Wyatt, who also must find an income 
because he cannot decide whether his novel, written as 
Penelope’s shroud was spun, is to be history or “hot stuff”; 
Cordelia who is unreal enough to be wealthy, beautiful, 
talented, intelligent, and long suffering; Janey and Rusty 
who operate the laundry; and Haggerty a truck driver. 


All these characters find in the laundry a focus for their 
activity. With the deftness of a soap opera the laundry is 
retrieved from ruin. The rival laundry presided over by 
a smooth faced villain overwhelmed. This last 
achieved by a happy combination of sentimental bankers, 
soft headed lawyers and an inexhaustible supply of heir- 
loom jewels. Wyatt loves Cordelia, is distracted momen- 
tarily by Janey, and after a wild ride, the pair are re- 
united because they are isolated from the rest of humanity 
by a flash flood. Rusty loves Janey, is distracted momen- 
tarily by Cordelia, but returns to his native heath at the 
end of the book. Haggerty finds happiness in marriage 
supplemented by sufficient activitiy to take his mind off 
troubles. Only one knot is left untied. Wyatt’s 
mother doesn’t marry Janey’s alcoholic father although 
they seem ideally suited to each other. 


is is 


his 


his book is a comedy of the Keystone variety. 


it is good enough for a week-end vacation. 
Rev. William Noé Field, 
Seton Hall College, 
South Orange, N. J. 


As such 


* * * 
Skidmore, Hobert. O Careless Love. Doubleday. 
June 23, 1949. 253p. $2.75. 


Readers of Browning know the familiar story of Pippa 
Passes, in which the little girl wanders through the city 
singing songs on her annual holiday from the factory. 
Those who hear her are variously redirected in their lives, 
but at sunset Pippa returns home without ever realizing 
what her innocent day has accomplished for the better- 
ment of others. 


O Careless Love is a modern version of the same story. 
Skidmore finds his setting in the Tobacco Road country 
of his native West Virginia, and the book is less a novel 
than a four-day visit in the town of Felicity with the local 
oddities as they are turned from their selfish or aimless 
ways into paths of charity and resolution. 

Pippa in this case is Emily Hewlett, who has reached a 
voluptuous but lonely and completely naive maturity in 
a home in the hills. Her mother, abandoned at eighteen, 
has purchased the family’s survival from the dozen or 
nore “fathers” the children have subsequently known. 
Trained thus to consider her body as a saleable com- 
modity, Emily one day packs a suitcase and sets off for 
town to earn luxury, love, and happiness in the only way 
she knows them to be available. 

Ejected by the officials of Bulltown, her first stop, before 
she can become established, Emily arrives in Felicity on a 


hot Monday in August to await the Thursday bus for 
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Cumberland. Her coming coincides with one of the peri- 
odic disappearances of the Golly, a “cantakerous stream 
which seems to flow or vanish at will”, and this forebod- 
ing omen is fulfilled by the girl’s immediate disruption 
of the town’s complacent languor. 


Jeth Cambrick briefly jails her as a measure for public 
morals but releases her in anxiety for his own domestic 
security; Emily then secures lodging at Aemilia Buffrum’s 
dilapidated remnant of a hotel. To while away the three 
following days, she does little more than parade hopefully 
but fruitlessly along Main Street, drink an occasic nal glass 
of beer in the 3 room of Jerry’s “confectionery”, pro- 
voke a fight among the male citizenry, visit with the 
women, and fall in love with Gordon Allen. The men 
are all sexually attracted to her but also resent the sense 
of guilt she evokes in them over years dissipated in selfish 
laziness; the women see in her a symbol of their own 
faded beauty and unattained hopes. It is the business of 
the book to resolve these hostilities in a rejuvenation ac- 
complished through the awakening of latent consciences 
and ambitions by Emily’s youthful simplicity and beauty. 


Felicity belies its name by housing quite as many warped 
personalities as Spoon River or “Winesburg, and Emily 
leaves almost none of them untouched; a few samples 
will suffice. Through addiction to the bottle Aemilia has 
brought her daughter Augusta to a bedraggled spinster- 
hood; she evolves an evaluation of life as a barter of love 

for what one wants, and from her deathbed offers the 
message that we are born innocent and presume God will 
take us back later when we selfishly lose our innocence. 
Ommit Moody outgrows adolescence by winning Lottie, 
begins to forsake her for sexual pursuit of Emily, but 
finally learns fidelity to his fiancée. Virgie Cogar at first 
longs to join Emily on the primrose path to prostitution 
as a means of escape from slavish drudgery, but happily 
returns to her common-law husband Walt when he sees 
lis selfishness and resolves on a proper marriage. Jerry 
Gregory’s wasted years in his bootleg saloon—out of which 
most of the action develops—stand forth accusingly in 
his purpose of amendment. 


All these conversions, and others, are accomplished with 
a minimum of incident, chiefly by introspection that stems 
from observation of Emily unrealized by her. In thus 
helping others, Emily also escapes from her own loneli- 
ness into married h: yppiness with Gordon that abruptly 
cancels her intended career in promiscuity. Only at de- 
parture does she learn the mission she has served, when 
Jeth says: “Emily, you was a lonely girl, but you’re not 
now. That’s the way it can be for all of us when we 
get back what we lost. Knowing you has made us lonely. 
We got to get back our faith. You made us see that.” 

Yet it is precisely in Emily that the book’s greatest weak- 
ness lies. Though the other characters are drawn very 
truly, she is scarcely a sufficiently strong protagonist to 
accomplish the moral changes necessary to the theme. 
Ethel Hodom of the general store shows the unconvincing 
paradox involved by the tour de force of making the agent 
of conversion an intended prostitute; Ethel’s discovery in 
Emily of the incompatibility of: beauty and evil simply 
lacks sufficient basis except perhaps in a total behaviorism. 
True, Emily does reach the end of the story with her 
virginity intact, but by the frustration of circumstance 
rather than by moral intent. The acceptance in her of 
unmoral promiscuity combined with wholesome naiveté 


Davis 





Best SELLER 


is too strained a sympathy to ask of the reader, and op 
that the story depends. 


It should be said to Skidmore’s credit that he is capable 
of a prose fluency that is quite exceptional in its pictorial 
charm and unstudied ease. This is especially notable ip 
his descriptions of scenery; the opening picture of the road 
from Sour Mountain down into Felicity is worthy of Irving 
at his best. Unfortunately, however, this consideration 
in itself is insufficient to justify recommending the book 
Since the author rose above Caldwell and Faulkner ip 
other respects, without sacrificing local realism, he might 
well have disdained the needless device of Emily’s career, 
This element vitiates the values that would otherwis 
emerge forcibly. 

George E. Grauel, Ph.D., 

John Carroll University, 

Cleveland 18, Ohio 


* * > 


Davis, Clyde Brion. Playtime is Over. Lippincott 


June 15, 1949. 432p. $3.00. 


It is fortunate that Playtime is Over was not published 
during World War II when rationing was imposed. The 
raw meat in this novel would have cost a year’s supply of 
coupons. The book is one that blurbs delight in calling 
‘earthy” and “meaty” and all the other adjectives that 
are meant to imply so much more than they really offer 


The “Playtime” that is over refers to animalism, mz 


terialism, drunkenness, lechery, murder, and bigamy, and,| 
to the central figure, certainly no hero in any sense, all] 


these activities are just play! 
The story is 
Fletcher Lewis. 


concerned with the actions of Stephen 


that prohibits the aforementioned routine of debauchery, 
Lewis sets down in a diary all that he can recollect of his| 
career. He begins in a small New England town and| 


rejecting the monotony of respectability, goes off to sea to| 


break every commandment in the Decalogue before the 
end of the first voyage. His adventures in the army and 
the marines are catalogued together with a brief spell on 
a Great Lakes Steamer. He fights in the first World War 
in Mexico and in Haiti as well as in every port where his 
ships are at anchor. Finally worn out by his activities a 
well as his excesses, Lewis seeks refuge in a dilapidated 
Arkansas farm. Here, in between repairing the farm 
fencing and planting a garden, and fighting off a threaten 
ing heart, he writes of his amatory conquests; there is 
Henriqueta, first . . . first that is after a series of les 
permanent liaisons . . . a coffee queen hung with fabu 
lous rubies and diamonds. After an account of the Sacra 
ment of Confession that is the sheerest travesty of the| 
sublime and of the matrimony that is scarcely less 59, 


Lewis and Henriqueta settle down on her plantation} 
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Having come to the end of a productive} 
life, having come to a period of physical deterioration} 


Lewis can stand neither her sensualism or her domination} 


steals her best diamond necklace and makes off for Argen- 


tina; there is Betty, second, a receptionist and telephone} b 


operator who demands matrimony and gets it and within 
a month splits Steve’s head open with a heavy candle 
stick; there is Judith, third, an Army secretary, whom 
Lewis marries only to be driven out by her because of 3 
psychotic frustration. 


The whole tale is used as a background for various Pilatial 


mouthings on the nature of truth, the influence of here¢| 
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ity and environment, and the subjective basis for right 
and wrong. It is difficult to believe that a creature so 
purely animal as Stephen Lewis could exist. Without a 
sense of sin or, therefore, remorse, he does only the pleas- 
ant or the expedient. Because the book rm with so 
unnatural a figure, it is a failure. Even though Playtime 
is Over is engagingly written it is neither persuasive, con- 
vincing, nor even allicient. In addition, the vulgarity, the 
constant blasphemy, the perpetually tangible anti-cleri- 
calism that is the surface expression of an underlying 


atheism, and the crude indecencies make the book a 
“must not”. Its poor texture, quality, and plot will ensure 
its failure. 


Rev. William Noé Field, 
Seton Hall ( 
South Orang 
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The Spectacular San Franciscans. 
June 20, 1949. 98p. $4.50. 


Acentury ago the question was being debated in Congress 
whether or not to accept California other south- 
western lands as indemnity from the Mexican government. 
Daniel Webster voiced his opposition: “I hold they are 
not worth a dollar.” Events have certainly shown that he 
was a poor prophet. California is today the wealthiest 
state west of the Mississippi, and the people of San Fran- 
cisco have played a vital part in this remarkable develop- 
ment. Their story, as told by Mrs. Altrocchi, appears 
very appropriately when our country is celebrating the 
centenary of the “Forty-niners” 


* * 


Dutton. 


and 


Spaniards from Mexico were the first European settlers of 
San Francisco. They arrived there in 1776 when stirring 
events were beginning along the Atlantic seaboard. For 
the next seventy years there was nothing to distinguish 
it from the other agricultural colonies of Spain, and there- 
fore this pees of its history is treated in a very few 
But in 1846, during the trouble between the United 
States and Mexico to which California then belonged, 
American invaders took possession of the city without 
much difficulty. On 5 >pt. 9, 1850 California was ad- 
mitted to the Union, though the steamer bearing the good 
news did not reach San Francisco till 38 days later! The 
“Yankee” domination was completed by the discovery of 
gold in 1849 and of silver some years later, but it required 
along time before the new arrivals from all parts of the 
country and from every class of society were formed into 

a homogeneous community. California sided with the 
North in the Civil War, and San Francisco fought in the 
far-off battle-fields. 


pages. 


In the second part of the book, from 1870 to the 1940s, 
the author sums up the main events of each decade in 
separate chapters. The most important are the earth- 
quake of 1906, which is graphically described, the opening 
f the Golden Gate Bridge in Prine one of the marvels 
f modern engineering, the Second World War, which 
ought San Francisco for the first time in its history near 
the ene of actual combat, and the United Nations’ Con- 

erence of 1945 when the city entertained the delegates 
of the victorious nations. 


San Franciscans is the fourth volume of 


1 . ~ ° ° 
pthe Society in America Series. Like those on Boston, 
Washington, D. C., and Memphis its aim is “to portray 


us Pilati] 
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the individual characteristics, to underscore the idiosyn- 
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cracies, and to trace the growth of sectional societies with 
special emphasis on local traditions and the personalities 
who embodied them”. Hence Mrs. Altrocchi devotes 
many pages to the changing fashions in women’s dress 
which, according to her citation from Anatole France, 
reveals the state of society more clearly than “all the 
philosophers and preachers” (p. 119). She gives vivid 
descriptions of the noble traits and foibles of the colorful 
figures, who have lived in or visited the city, as well as of 
the banquets, dances, theatrical and operatic performances 
that were held there. While she has consulted many 
books and magazine-articles, as is evident from her text 
and bibliography, she relies mainly on the society columns 
of the local newspapers the first of which was issued in 
1849. 


In keeping with her subject the style is brisk and lively, 
full of quotations and anecdotes, some of which are de- 


cidedly vulgar. Though a Connecticut Yankee by birth 


she is fiercely proud of San Francisco the city of her adop- 
tion. The thousands of men in our armed forces, who 
passed through it on their way to the Pacific Islands, will 
readily understand the reasons for her admiration. She 
seems, however, to regard material progress as the best 
criterion of greatness. Thus San Francisco’s “shining 
towers, tall bridges, magnificent pera House, Museums, 


and other elevated structures testify to tangible successes 
and elevated ideals” (p. 361). The saint, after whom the 
city is named, had “elevated ideals” of a different kind. 
San Francisco, and other cities as well, have lost much in 
so far as they have departed from the spirit of him who 
bore in his hands and feet the wounds of his Crucified 


. Master. 


* * * 


Pink Magic. 


231p. $2.75. 


Runbeck, Margaret Lee. 
Mifflin. June 16, 1949. 


Do not expect Pink Magic to be any more substantial than 
its carnival candy title suggests. The term, as Miss Run- 
beck defines it in the phraseology of the teen-agers about 
whom she writes, stands oe! “allure, appeal; a spell cast 
over the Other Sex”. And, accordingly, the book is a 
protracted discussion, glossed in the peculiarly naive and 


sop| seranto of the adol 


Houghton, 


lescent, on what particu- 
lar properties guarantee lanaait popularity. 
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this junior miss carousel is one Lambie 
sixteen and eternally irked at being born brainy 
For bespectacled and frank-natured 
cover girl. “You're just neitl fish nor 
fowl this year,” Mrs. Prowder dubiously categorizes her. 
“So keep your mind on Art.” Forthwith Lambie is hustled 
off to a Mexican summer school painting in company 
with two riper young things who regard her as romantic 
poison. 


Center spoke in 
Prowder, 
instead of beautiful. 
Lambie no 
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From there the plot wobbles precariously on fixed situa- 


tions. In a spasm of blind confidence aboard the train, 
Lambie entrusts her wallet to a glamorous fellow pas- 
senger who conveniently forgets to return it. Stranded 
for funds, Lambie, once arrived in Mexico, tries to pawn 
her watch in a public market. The transaction is about 
to end in a fiasco when The One, as the other girls per- 


+ > 
‘ertible 


and rescues her. 
y and a few little white 


speeds up in a cony 


sonify him, € 
of mistaken acai 


Through a 


case 


lies, Lambie rises overnight from wallflower to regular 
date bait, with a boyfriend all her own. 
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Following the predominant aura of slapstick shenanigans, 
it comes as rather a surprise that Miss Runbeck should 
suddenly write so sympathetically of Lambie’s first en- 
counter with puppy love: “I had a sober certainty that I 
would never be completely young again. I felt incurably 
grown up. ... Youth, in most ways, is a grossly over- 
advertised commodity. It is supposed to be the best part 
of life; but actually it is a jungle and a swamp and a 

desert. Everything is too terribly important to be borne.” 


The exaggerated emphasis on Lambie’s ugly duckling 
status grows frankly tedious after a while and in bad 
taste, and the superficially sophisticated chatter rings un- 
real in spots. There are, however, genuine oases of laugh- 
ter amid the heavy-handed humor, which will offer 
readers of any age some diversion from the heat of the 
day. 

Lois Slade, 

Dubuque, Iowa 


CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB—MAY-JUNE 


SELECTION 
Talbot, Francis X., S.J. Saint Among the Hurons. 
Harper. May 25, 1949. 35lp. $3.75. 


Father Talbot will be remembered for Saint Among Sav- 
ages, the story of the life of St. Isaac Jogues and his martyr 
companions in the early days of what is now New York 
State but which then was contended land between the 
French at Quebec and the Dutch at New Amsterdam. 
But Jogues, Goupil and de la Lande were only three of 
the north American martyrs—the others labored for and 
met their God in those missionary days of the 17th Cen- 
tury somewhat farther to the north and west in what was 
then called Huronia but is now the Canadian side of 
Lake Huron in the Georgian Bay region. Saint Among 
the Hurons is the biography of one of the most pre-emi- 
nent, though not the first to die, of those Jesuit mission- 
aries, St. Jean de Brébeuf, physically and spiritually a 
giant of a man, mystic, missioner and martyr. He was the 
animating spirit of the Mission to the Hurons, he it was 
who won the respect of the savages, he it was who did 
the spadework which brought an Indian nation to Christ; 
he it was who suffered and died with his charges in the 
decline and dissolution of the Huron nation. 


Born in Normandy near the end of the 16th Century, 
little is known of de Brébeuf’s early life but after joining 
the Jesuits in his early twenties all events are well authen- 
ticated. From the first he formed himself most humbly 
to God’s Holy Will and for some six years lived the ordi- 
nary Jesuit life—ordinary that is for the troubled state of 
France in those early days of the 17th Century, circa 
1620-1625. In that latter year he had occasion to speak 
with the Provincial just after the Recollet petition for 
the assistance of Jesuits as missioners in New France had 
been approved. No one was more surprised than he when 
he learned that he had been chosen as one of the first 
group to go to Quebec. 


There the Jesuits were hampered by the enmity and in- 
fluence of Huguenot commercial interests and it was not 
for some time that they could leave Quebec to evangelize 
the Indians. Strength and endurance were two physical 
factors which stood de Brébeuf in good stead for his new 
venture but more important was his genius for language 
and most important was his burning desire to do God’s 
Will and to gain souls for Him. During his first winter 
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in New France he lived with the Montagnais, a noma¢ 
Algonquin tribe, sharing their savage life in all but it 
vices, to learn the language and the psychology of the 
people among whom he had come to work. Debased 
primitive, evil he found this savage life but he came to k 
accepted among the Indians since he was willing to beg 
its hardships and dangers. Then came the first oppor 
a tunity to go to the Hurons and Jean accomplished the 
difficult journey up the St. Lawrence and Ottawa River 
to the country of the Ouendats whom he found to be 
nobler, hardier stock than the Montagnais but still living 
the same debased life. These Ouendats or Hurons wer 
a related stock to their bitterest enemies the Mohawk 
one of the Six Nations of the Iriquois Confederacy. 


Having won acceptance among the Hurons as Echo 
(their corruption of Jean) de Brébeuf labored to lean} 
their language and customs, to analyze the ways an4| 
means that could be used in Christianizing these savage 
whose lives seemed steeped in diabolism. Not the leas} 
of his accomplishments was the compilation of a Huror 
dictionary and grammar, tools which were to be of in 
estimable aid to his fellow missioners who must preach 
and teach in a language which had few words for abstrac] 
or spiritual terms. After some six years an accident forced 
his return to Quebec where he labored as procurator for 
the Huron mission. Thence to England and back t 
France when Captain Kirk captured Quebec for the Ene| 
lish. Not for several years would the English return the 
colony but when they did Brébeuf hastened back t | 
Canada and immediately to Huronia as Superior. There 
for fifteen years he labored with devoted companions but 
only to meet dismal failure as tribal councils, incised by 
diabolically inspired sorcerors, held the Blackrobes re 
sponsible for the plagues and misfortunes which were| 
decimating Huron villages. 

Some Christians there were and many dying were bap} 
tized but little impression was made on the mass of the 
people. Living in constant danger, threatened daily, suf 
fering physical hardships de Brébeuf did not despair but 
only redoubled his work for God. The respect of all he 
won, the love of some few, the hatred of many. Indeed 
anyone was licensed to kill him but the hand of God pro 
tected him. But then came the change—a steady increase 
in conversions, a growing Christian community at Ste 
Marie, the harvest was ripening. Coincidentally however 
the plague-ridden Hurons were subjected in those late 
1640’s to an Iriquois war of extermination principally on 
the part of the Mohawks and Senecas. Thousands died 
or were captured as Mohawk raiders harried the country 
and Huronia ceased to exist as an Indian entity. The 
mission to the Hurons was doomed and its doom lay in 
the fire and torture of Mohawk raids. It was in one d 
these raids, after hours of exquisite torture that de Brébeu 
gained the martyrs palm. 

Father Talbot’s hagiography is highly factual as it can 
afford to be when buffered by the detailed Jesuit records, 
especially the Relations. However he has utilized many 
other sources on the period and the characters to make 
his account the acme of verisimilitude. He pitches the 
motive of his story as a war for souls and tells of Jesuit 
adventures as a series of campaigns against a crafty enemy 
The picture of Indian life as degraded, foul, evil is an 
excellent one and through his repetitive emphasis on this 
point the reader gains a better appreciation of the heroism 
exhibited by the missionaries. Somewhat less but stil 
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fairly adequate attention is paid to the spiritual formation 
of de Brébeuf with major emphasis placed upon some 
mystic experiences and his complete co-operation with 
the Divine Will. Some weak stomachs may quail at the 
descriptions of Indian tortures or the mentions of sexual 
promiscuity among which de Brébeuf was forced to live 
but these are parts of the picture which must be included 
to make it complete. All in all the book is highly read- 
able, is both excellent hagiography and history and well 
deserves wide reading. Both Father Talbot and his su- 
periors are to be congratulated on the achievement of a 
noble task. 


BOOK OF THE MONTH CLUB— 
JUNE CO-SELECTION 


(With Miller’s Death of a Salesman) 


Streeter, Edward. Father of the Bride. 
Schuster. May 20, 1949. 244p. $2.50. 


Almost every year the Book of the Month Club manages 
to include as one of its summer selections a book written 
in a highly humorous vein, the reading of which will 
strain no subscriber’s intellect. This year’s offering is 
rather good in its fashion and should offer a quiet laugh 
or two to those who appreciate some of the minor foibles 
of humanity. Illustrated by Gluyas Williams, the book 
is a series of connected anecdotes on the flurries of pre- 
nuptial preparations necessary to stage a wedding accord- 
ing to the so-called American social codes, i.e., the code 
of newspaper social pages. As a conservative and fairly 
successful lawyer Stanley Banks has been an adequate 
father and foresees few difficulties ahead when his daugh- 
ter Kay finds the man of her choice. He is interested in 
the young man’s family and his ability to support a wife 
but he finds that these things are scarcely important 
enough for consideration in the face of a myriad of other 
complex problems besetting those who seek a social wed- 
ding. And even after general problems, such as type of 
wedding and reception, etc., are decided “Pops” finds that 
there are a host of preparations involved, most of which 
he had never even considered. The story from engage- 
ment announcement to wedding reception is a quietly 
hilarious account of “Pops’” difficulties in dealing with 
all the problems involved and of the financial wallop he 
took to get one daughter started off in life according to 
social dictates. In general, the book seems suitable for 
all readers. 


Simon and 


Wylie, Philip. Opus 21. 
3725p. $3.00. 


Somewhere in the whirling, apparently therapeutic, taren- 
tella of the second movement of this “descriptive music” 
which masks as a commercial novel about deviated sex 
and high class prostitution, a bewildered young matron 
from the Mildred Pierce country puts to the talky hero a 
reasonable question: “Do you really understand all these 
things you are talking about?” 


Rinehart. May 19, 1949. 


Considering that the hero never does stop talking, that 
the dialogue of Opus 21 resembles the back pages of a 
catechism—the short naive questions and the long, humor- 
lessly exhaustive answers, that the hero is already sug- 
gesting the rapture of Lesbianism as spiritual solace and 
as an instrument through which she might come to under- 
stand the homosexuality of her husband in Pasadena, the 
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query is as striking for its modest deference as for its sim- 
plicity. It is the one question of the many put to the 
encyclopedic hero that is sure to awaken the interest of 
exasperated readers. The reply, equally modest and 
simple but displaying honest ambition to perform a neces- 
sary modern task, is uncharacteristic not only for its brev- 
ity, but because it requires at least six syllables of pre- 
liminary cogitation from the tongue-happy hero. “Mostly,” 
he states, “my mental activity relates to errors in the con- 
cepts of other people. Let’s say—I’ve come to understand 
a good deal—by searching for blunder, by hunting for the 
sense of what brighter guys have learned. By relating 
them all.” 


The heroic aim, in other words, is roughly that of the 
compiler of a medieval summa. Since the monologues of 
the hero, who is named Philip Wylie anyway, form such 
a dismaying proportion of this “Concerto for a One-Man 
Band”, I think we can take this attempt at synthesis as 
that of the novel itself. In this melancholy case, we are 
forced to search for analagous accomplishment and simi- 
larly debonair underestimation of the task not in Aquinas, 
but in the compendium of a Gregory of Tours or of an 
Isidore of Seville. There is much the same disparity be- 
tween grandiose intention and actual production. There 
is the same sense of strained effort to cast light on con- 
temporary darkness with a few tiny faggots, the same 
ready acceptance of any source hallowed by publicity and 
personal knowledge and the mazing of these sources, 
however unauthenticated by scholarship or however con- 
tradictory. Besides the rudimentary apparatus of evalua- 
tion at the disposal of the synthesizer, there is a similar 
intrusion of fiction (which should have been Wylie’s 
main concern) and a rather obviously indelicate allegory 
based on dirty words; above all, there is the charming 
idea, so characteristic of the cultural transmitters of the 
early Middle Ages, that here, however crudely assembled, 
in one semi-chaotic scrapbook, is all essential knowledge, 
the saving light of what the Sunday supplements call 
Science. 

Wylie’s piously accepted authorities make a neat apoc- 
rypha of newsstand enlightenment: the Kinsey Report, 
Vogt’s The Road to Survival, and snatches from Professor 
Hooten and the picture books of Dr. Gessell. The under- 
lying philosophy is attributed by Wylie to the psychiatrist, 
Jung. Surely, the author-hero’s splintered apostolic zeal 
to make a popular synthesis of these elements is precipi- 
tate. There has hardly been time for a thorough ap- 
praisal of the findings of Kinsey and Vogt. Certainly 
Kinsey has not gone unchallenged by the very group, the 
psychiatrists, who Wylie claims had come to the same 
sweeping conclusions many years before. A good example 
of premature adherence to “scientific” dogma is the very 
rigid scheme of infant development that omniscient pedi- 
atricians imposed on wildly progressive parents about 
twenty years ago in the face of all human experience; 
Wylie now attacks this system as barbarously productive 
of warped, immature personalities. Incidentally, Wylie 
nowhere acknowledges the implications of racist fascism 
that many find in the doctrines of Jung. 

Like his early medieval predecessors in the transmission 
of fragments of ancient learning and current folklore, the 
author takes no special pride in originality and no marked 
disdain for the literary devices of predecessors; he does 
show, however, a preference for the models of the im- 
mediate past. Opus 21 is the fourth novel in as many 
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years — one by Christopher Isherwood, two by Denton 
Welch — in which it has been the alarming conceit of the 
author to name the hero after himself. Curiously, all 
four of these fictional oddities deal with sex perversion. 
So far as I know, Wylie is the pioneer American trans- 
mitter of this ambiguous egoism. The fetishistic fascina- 
tion with one’s own name in clinical fiction would seem 
to offer an interesting problem to some Freudian analyzer 
of the creative process. Like his British predecessors, 
Wylie disclaims identity with the tedious, scarehead per- 
sonality of the character who not only bears his name, 
but shares his occupation as a high-priced contributor to 
women’s magazines and uses the same chromium-plated 
metaphors, which give the book the metallic tone of a 
sports columnist with a weakness for heavy thought, who 
has been assigned to temporary duty at Bikini. 


While Wylie is not much concerned with the narrative 
wrapping of his popular compendium, as a conscious pro- 
fessional he has not neglected to give it a certain lurid 
interest. A popular author is beset by a pair of luscious 
dames, who track him down to his room in a glossy hotel. 
Wylie the character, who would rather be alone with his 
big tortured thoughts and his altogether appropriate cancer 
of the throat, solves this triangular sexual impasse by 
pimping the services of one lady, a high-styled call girl 
with no apparent occupational scars, for the other, whom 
—-faster than you can say Krafft-Ebbing—he has discerned 
to be a latent Lesbian. The second major item of the 
plot also involves a high grade cash and carry nymph, 
whose professional pride tends to cut down the bliss of 
living in singleminded sin with his nephew, an atomic 
scientist of something less than obvious brightness. The 
nephew relieves his frustration by teetering on a high 
ledge with considerably less than the tantalizing suspense 
such things have in ordinary news accounts. He is talked 
out of jumping by a Jewish friend of the hero, a Holly- 
wood agent who is, I think, intended to resemble the 
Messiah. 
Joseph T. Cotter, 
John Carroll University, 


Cleveland, Ohio 
e * ¥ 
O.S.C.0. 


Raymond, Father, Burnt Out Incense. 


Kenedy. 1949. 


Slightly over a century ago a band of forty-three monks, 
under the leadership of Father Eutropius, O.S.C.O., 
started from the Abbey of Our Lady of Melleray at 
Chateaubriand, France, to begin the first Trappist estab- 
lishment in the United States at Gethsemani, Kentucky. 
The dangerous journey through Paris in the first year of 
the New Republic was but the first of many dangers and 
hardships. Sickness and death were added to the rigors 
of subduing the wilderness and the soil. There was a 
complete lack of American postulants in the early period. 
Yet a succession of persevering abbots brought the Trap- 
pists through the century so that today Gethsemani has 
several daughter foundations and such a flood of appli- 
cants, shared with the independent foundation at New 
Melleray, Iowa, that it seems likely that many more 
branches will be soon established. 

Spiritual combat as well as material warfare requires 
strength and planning behind the front. The glorious 


achievements of Catholicism in the United States, some- 
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times attributed solely to the work of the missioners, the Jive in 1 
activity of the hierarchy, the charitable institutions of the there ar 
religious orders, and the development of Catholic educa} Pere Ber 
tion, are also the outgrowth of spiritual riches procured 

in large measure through the prayer and penance of con. 
templatives. In Burnt Out Incense Father Raymond ha 

added another and major chapter in the saga of the Cis} 

tercian history. Herein we see through the eyes of ;| 
participant the characters of the abbots and monks whi Bard, M 
have constituted the personnel of one of America’s great] a 
spiritual powerhouses. Here is a centennial history of ap} 
order whose members offer themselves as incense to be 
burnt out in God’s service. 
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man Press. May 16, 1949. 159p. $2.75. fippant, 
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It is becoming a truism that this is the age of Mary. The 
Church today is faced with a situation of a gravity unsur 
passed in its history. The world which rejected Chris 
has about touched bottom. It is in a more dangerou 
position than the pagan world the Apostles conquered 
since an apostate is more hardened than one who has never 
known the truth. The Church is once more taking thel 
initiative, having been on the defensive for several cen 
turies. Its adversary is no longer the self-confident Renais 
sance man who thought to achieve a paradise on earth| 
without Christ. Our contemporaries, the inheritors of 
the Renaissance spirit, are reaping the fruits of that rejec 
tion of Christ. They have seen their hopes of the secula 
paradise which technology promised blow up in thei 
face. Providentially, the modern Popes have been 
spired to proclaim that the task today is to begin “to re 
store all things in Christ”. But how shall Christ be once**: 
more “incarnated” in the world which has strayed so fa doing 98 
from Him in every department of life? Among man; af medic: 
others, St. Grignon de Montfort tells us that “Jesus Chris found ah 
is the fruit of devotion to Mary. ... It is certain that the book i 
Jesus Christ, for each man individually who possesse and there 
Him, is as truly the fruit of Mary’s operation as He is for "74 fro 
all men in general”’. nature of 
This book by the eminent French Dominican, Pere Berna} ~ 
} : erna 
dot, begins with the above words of St. De Montfort. 
is, in fact, a theological unfolding of the riches contained 
in that Saint’s inspired work, The True Devotion to Ow Dudley, | 
Blessed Lady. Many have thought that de Montfort! You. Le 
doctrine is more the product of pious exaggeration than $2.50. 
of sound theology. It is therefore fortunate that this pro} Father Du 
found explanation of the doctrine of the True Devotionja “open 
is the work of an eminent theologian trained in the exacti}tday witl 
tude of Thomistic theology. For Pere Bernadot does not} Catholic ¢ 
in the least minimize de Montfort’s doctrine. Rather, hef@guments 
unfolds, with a theologians sureness, the aptitude of that} cal oratory 
doctrine, applying it in most explicit fashion to ever}author’s 1 
part of the spiritual life, and all this in a manner acces} free-for-all 
sible to every Christian. For Pere Bernadot there is no 
doubt that the degree of our union with Christ depend! 
entirely upon the depth of our union with Our Lady! 
Just so, it is only through Mary that Christ will be re 
stored to the secularized world. 
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Each new crisis in the history of the Church brings forth 
a fresh outpouring of the Holy Spirit. If we listen with] 
docility to the modern Popes, the Saints and theologians} 
we shall be convinced that Mary is the providential an 
swer to this greatest of crisis. If we would learn howt 
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oners, the} jive in union with Mary, to be informed by her spirit, 
ons of the there are few surer guides than this masterly work of 
lic educa} Pere Bernadot. 


procured William R. Davey, 

ce of con} Department of Philosophy, 
mond hay University of Scranton 

f the Cis 

eyes of ; - ..e 





onks why} Bard, Mary. The Doctor Wears Three Faces. 
icas grea pincott. Apr. 13, 1949. 254p. $3.00. 

tory Of an 
nse to bt Mary Bard is the sister of Betty MacDonald of Egg and I 
and Plague and I fame and this is her first venture into 
the field of capitalizing literarily on personal anecdote, 
the field in which her sister achieved such phenomenal 
success. In general, she writes with the same breezy, 
fippant, slightly irreverent style which her sister uses but 
where Betty ranged all through childhood, pre- and post- 
marital life Mary uses only the years of her marriage to 
her doctor-husband, a marriage which, to date, has pro- 
duced three children and a fairly pleasant life. She first 
met Jim when she consulted him professionally as a 
random choice and then married him shortly after. She 
was a “lay” wife, i.e., one who had never been a nurse 
nor connected with medicine in any way. Consequently 
she had much to learn in addition to the technical “lingo” 
which makes up much of every doctor’s conversation. 
She learned readily and the book is the story of her ac- 
complishment. She learned of the clannishness of medi- 
cal social life, of dinner parties where guests are constantly 
leaving on calls, of the minor importance attached to ills 
in doctor’s families, of pregnancy and child care, of sick 
doctors and the fact that they are worse than other 
patients, of grateful patients who show their gratitude by 
doing something for the doctor at twice the ordinary cost, 
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so oo medical conventions and a host of other situations 
aos Chall found in the life of an ordinary doctor. On the whole 
~— sha the book is rather readable (in a very light vein of course) 
yom and there are many quotable items such as the anonymous 
fe ig fog Stanza. from which the title is derived. Because of the 
) ‘ ivi 


nature of some of the material and its method of treat- 


ment the book seems suitable only for adults. 
ere Berne: 


ntfort. It} * * 

ontainet : 1 
- pe Dudley, Owen Francis. You and Thousands Like 
a You. Longmans, Green. Mar. 9, 1949. 157p. 
Montfort’ $2.50 


ition. than 
t this pro} Father Dudley’s book is professedly old-style persuasion, 
Devotion} “open letter” addressed to the men and women of 
he exacti} day with the purpose of inducing them to enter the 
+ does notfCatholic Church because of a chain of logically coherent 
Rather, heaguments. But if its structure is in the tradition of classi- 
de of tha}cal oratory, its style is simple and forceful, reflecting the 
to everauthor’s long experience on the lecture platform and in 
ner acces free-for-all religious debates. 


rere 18 N° Chapter I is an exordium which challenges the reader to 
t depen} consider whether he has not lost the prime motive for his 
Dur Lady} existence, life for God. He appeals for trust, because of 
vill be ref the purity of his own motives, asking for his reader’s hand 

fin his own only that he may transfer it to the hand of 
rings forth}God. Chapters II and III perform the function of an 
isten with} exposition in which the author surveys the present state 
of the world, finding therein two kinds of irreligion, de- 
lential anf liberate Godlessness which “loves darkness rather than 
rn how light” and unthinking vagueness which is capable of leav- 
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ing darkness for the light. Man’s capacity for idealism, 
his freedom to choose the right rather than the wrong, 
is emphasized as a necessary condition to the change of 
heart from doubt to faith, from fear to courage, from 
apathy and hate to love. 


The argument begins in Chapter IV where Father Dudley 
proves the existence of God as man’s creator and final 
end. Chapter V proves that man has an immortal soul. 
The following chapters show that Christ Who is God died 
to save man, that Mary too has a part in our redemption, 
and that Christ founded the one, holy, Catholic apostolic 
Church as the means by which man could participate in 
the redemption. Attached to his proof of the divinity of 
the Church is an explanation, couched in the form of 
replies to objections, of the basic truths of faith, the sacra- 
mental system, hell, purgatory and heaven, and the 
Papacy. The concluding chapter solicits the reader’s 
affection by urging him to accept the will of God in all 
things, even martyrdom. 


Obviously it should not be expected that, within approxi- 
mately 32,000 words, Father Dudley can match the classi- 
cal monuments of Catholic apologetics. His argument is 
shaped to appeal to a popular audience who cannot be 
presumed to know even the commonplaces of the cate- 
chism. With this audience his argument should be suc- 
cessful, for he has reduced the basic elements of the 
Catholic Faith to a simple unity. The book is recom- 
mended especially for the non-Catholic adult and may 
be read with profit by all classes of readers. 


Francis X. Connolly, 
New York City 


* * * 


O’Casey, Sean. Inishfallen Fare Thee Well. 
millan. Feb. 21, 1949. 396p. $4.75. 


This is the fourth volume of autobiography by the Irish 
dramatist, best known, perhaps, for his plays Juno and 
the Paycock and The Plough and the Stars. Those who 
have admired his plays, particularly the two mentioned, 
will find little to rejoice about in this memoir most of 
which is a frenetic ranting against the Irish clergy, the 
Church in general, and all who have ever supported it, 
especially the English Catholic writers, such as Belloc and 
Chesterton. Though O’Casey seems determined to give 
the reader no help in the matter of chronology, this part 
of the autobiography covers the five or six years immedi- 
ately before his leaving Ireland for England. 

There was much going on in the Ireland of that period, 
and a great part of it finds place in these pages. The 
Black and Tans were on the prowl, raiding houses every 
night, murdering, bombing, destroying; nor were the Irish 
themselves united as to the best means of defense against 
their enemies. De Valera’s star was on the rise, though 
one gathers that O’Casey has never been able to account 
for Dev’s success, since he was not a great speaker, had 
nothing much in the way of a heroic figure, nor could 
sell his program to the country as a whole. But by and 
large, Irishmen remembered him as one of the great gen- 
erals of the Easter Rising; this made for popular success, 
and real political ability accounted for its perpetuation. 
Of the political section of the book, the most amusing 
part deals with the confusion among the Irish gentry as to 
the demands of etiquette upon meeting Tim Healy, the 
first Governor-General appointed by the Crown. 
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A second major portion of the book deals with O’Casey’s 
dramatic career; this involves much about the Abbey 
Theatre and its great actors, and much also about Lady 
Gregory, the Abbey’s untiring, ever-generous financial 
“angel” and literary contributor. Barry Fitzgerald, F. J. 
McCormick, and Yeats figure largely here, of course. 


Throughout the volume, O’Casey takes time out occa- 
sionally to rhapsodize on the beauties of Communism and 
the glories of the S arodying blasphemously at one 
point the Litany of the Blessed Virgin in a hymn of praise 
to the red star of Russia. But it is in the last few chapters 
that his hatred of the Church displays itself most fully, 
and this laregly in the guise of praise for a priest-professor 
at Maynooth, Fr. Walter McDonald, one of whose books 
was condemned by the Irish bishops, and whose humility 
was not sufficient to accept the condemnation. O’Casey 
sees in him a symbol of the Church’s determination to 
crush individualism, and throughout the last few chap- 
ters Fr. McDonald is extravagantly praised (the book, in- 
deed, is dedicated to him), and Catholicism, both in itself 
and in its representatives is excoriated—never effectively, 
but splenetically, rabidly, and almost incoherently. 


The purposes that might be served by O’Casey’s auto- 
biography, as giving a picture of a certain period in Ireland 
or of the Abbey Theatre or the Irish literary renaissance, 
have been admirably covered in other works — Yeats’ 
Autobiography, for instance, or Lady Gregory’s Journals. 
Even for coverage in a_ specialized field, therefore, 
O’Casey’s drivel would not seem necessary, and the work 
is not recommended to any class of reader. 

D. Bernard Theall, 

Reference Librarian, 

Catholic University of America, 

Washington 17, D. C. 


* * * 





Leighton, Alexander H. Human Relations in a 
Changing World. Dutton. Apr. 27, 1949. 354p. 
$4.50. 

This volume, subtitled, “Observations on the Use of the 
Social Sciences”, is a summary of the experiences of the 
author and his colleagues in applying social science tech- 
niques to the Japanese people before our conquest of that 
country, and subsequently, in the process of re-organizing 
the land on democratic lines. Dr. Leighton was Chief of 
the Government’s Foreign Morale Analysis Division, 
which group had the duty of observing the morale of the 
Japanese people during the war, predicting the progress 
of its crumbling and ultimate — and then of help- 
ing to rebuild the country’s morale after the catastrophes 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. In our time, this was the 
largest-scale laboratory experiment in which it has been 
possible to test the emerging techniques of the highly de- 
veloped combination of forces known as “social sciences’, 
and Dr. Leighton’s report is immensely valuable as show- 
ing the results of such experimentation. 

De; Leighton begins with the observation that nothing 
much can be said with finality about lapan’s future on 
the basis of the Morale Division’s work, since a wholly 
new set of national conditions has developed, and an en- 
tirely new period—and even form—of analysis would 
required to chart rs future. He is also convinced that 
‘psychological warfare”, so important a weapon in the 


last two World Wars, especially War II, is already 
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lescent, because the speed and destructive potentialitig! 
of modern physical weapons will drastically limit its ug 
in any future conflict. It is human behavior generalh} 
that is observed in this study, and the value of the stud 
is precisely in that direction, rather than as a tool fy 
militarists. 


Nor do the authors feel that the study is self-justifying 
or has an end in itself or even in its contribution to thé 
knowledge of social science—but “The prevention of wat 
and the promotion of workable relationships between na 
tions is the most pressing need”, and it is Dr. Leighton’ 
hope that this book offers some suggestions in that direc 
tion. Members of each national group, he feels, must k 
made to realize the importance of learning as much a 
possible about the social organizations and institutions o 
as many other nations as can be assimilated; beliefs an 
attitudes also must be studied, and an attempt made t 
appreciate and respect them. The form of such que 
tioning would be something like this: 


A belief like Communism could be approached in the 
same manner that belief in the Emperor was investi} 
gated by the Foreign Morale Analysis Division, by 
with far more thoroughness. What needs does thi 
system of belief serve, what part is logical, what par 
non-logical, what part personal and emotional? Wha 
is its function to individuals and what is its functior 
in society? 
This would not be to say that Communism would com 
mand respect or emulation as the result of such analysis 
but it would at least be understood, which is perhaps nati 
the case nowadays. 


The tests and other apparatus worked out by the Morale 
Analysis Division during the war proved remarkably act 
curate as estimating the condition of the civilian’s morale 
in Japan; predictions as to the date of surrender—based} 
not on knowledge of the Bomb, but on the knowledge o 
the national feeling, were remarkably accurate. 





Informative appendices chart in detail many of the Divi 
sion’s experiments, questionnaires, and predictions. For 
social scientists this would seem required reading. 
D. Bernard Theall, 
Reference Librarian, 
Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 


* * * 
Kuhn, Helmut. Encounter with Nothingness. An 
Essay on Existentialism. Henry Regnery. 1949. 
168p. $3.00. 


Existentialism today, represents a resurgence of the im 
portance of the individual. With man exclusively the 
focal point of all its investigations, Existentialism necess sat 
ily evolves as a ph ilosophy not of, but in and with 
humanism. Dr. Kuhn one of the very few to have 
taken this total approach to the subject by analyzing be 
Existentialism that seizes “upon the whole mind, 

in this respect is more authentically philos« phic 
than much of what is included in our academic curricule 
under the title of philosophy.” Grasping at the who 
of life as it does, Existentialism evokes a crisis—or bette 
forces man’s attention to the crisis inherent in his life 
and leaves man naked and alone facing the anguishe 
ealization of disillusionment. In an effort to build uf 
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man as an absolute, it destroys him by abandoning him 
to the absurdity of his own incapacity, by condemning 
him to seek solutions that are a priori in vain. Such is 
Existentialism’s encounter with nothingness. 


Dr. Kuhn explores the truth beyond the levels of the 
inward awareness stimulated by the existential crisis. In 
so far as it is a spur to man in times of chaos, he finds it 
good. His quarrel derives from the fact that Existentialism 
does not go far enough. Using Kierkegaard as a point 
of reference—‘“contemporary Existentialism can be de- 
scribed as a renaissance of Kierkegaard”—he probes the 
meaning of the encounter and the meaning of nothingness 
through the areas of thought in Jaspers, Heidegger, Sartre, 
Kaffka, St. Augustine, Marx, and a whole host of thinkers 
who bear the mark of existential humanism. 


Where Existentialism falls short, Dr. Kuhn makes supple- 
ment. To Existentialism’s mystique of the absurd—man 
can believe in nothing, for the absurd is nothing—he offers 
the fulfillment of mystery, the God-man dying that man 
might participate in the life of God. He complements 
the foreshortened view of Existentialism’s man as a no- 
body going nowhere in particular, with the Augustinian 
concept of man as a creature, a nothing that needs God 
in order to be something. 


In the end, the conclusion stands stark and clear that 
Existentialism must fall of its own weight because of its 
gratuitous rejection of God. It is Dr. Kuhn’s contention 
that the encounter with nothingness need not end in a 
tragedy of despair. Logically, Existentialism’s Good Fri- 
day can and should be carried through to its natural 
consequence in Easter Sunday. For the only answer to 
the nothingness of death is the Resurrection. 


Great praise is due the author for the close-knit unity 
of his thought, for the depth and breadth of his analysis, 
for his fairness in dealing with adversaries. Scholars will 
rightfully complain at his refusal to give references, while 
the ordinary reader-for-thought may object that the going 
is too heavy although the style is clear. The former, 
especially if he be of strict scholastic mind, will not quite 
approve the treatment of matter literary and matters 
philosophical on one and the same plane. There is no 
doubt, however, that everyone interested in Existentialism, 
be he scholar or no, should read Encounter with Nothing- 


f ness. 


Victor R. Yanitelli, S.J., Ph.D., 
Department of Romance Languages, 
Fordham University, 


New York City 
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THE INDEX TO CATHOLIC PAMPHLETS 


IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Included in the four volumes, of which 
the latest has just been published, are 4,310 
pamphlets of Catholic authorship, largely 
still in print, annotated and indexed by au- 
thor, subject, title and series (e.g., Catholic 
Hour Addresses). In each is a calendar for 
use by the rack-tender in changing titles 
according to season. Contents and prices: 

Volume One (1937). Indexes 1,500 

titles. 128p. Published at $1.25; 
now 50 cents. 


Volume Two (1942). 
titles. 96p. $1.25. 


Volume Three (1946). Indexes 730 
titles and includes a history of cur- 
rent pamphlet publishing and a 


Indexes 1,233 


guide to pamphlet filing. 107p. 
$1.25. 
Volume Four (1948). Indexes 860 
titles. Histories of foreign pub 
lishers. 96p. $1.25. 


Special price for the four volumes, 


411 pages, $3.50 
s 


Previous Volumes Recommended by: 
The Catholic Booklist 
Catholic Books for College Libraries 


Catholic Supplement, Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries 


and by reviewers in the Catholic School 
Journal, Catholic World, Sign, etc. 


Order from: 
EUGENE P. WILLGING 
513 WEBSTER STREET. N. W. 

WASHINGTON 11. D. C. 
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THE INDEX TO CATHOLIC 
PAMPHLETS IN THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 


EuGENE P. Wittaine, Director 
Catholic University Library 


—-*-— 


From the Editor of the Question Box, 
Extension Magazine 

“The Index to Catholic Pamphlets has 
been of incalculable help in the work of the 
Question Box. Any number of questions 
are submitted which cannot be satisfactorily 
answered within the limits of a letter and 
can be well answered in a pamphlet. I can 
recommend one or more pamphlets from 
your listing, stating the price and address of 
the publisher. Pamphlets have the advan- 
tages of treating a specific topic, low cost 
and ready availability through the mails.” 


Rev. William P. Dunne, Palos Park, Ill. 
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